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SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY WOOD 
CARVINGS 

N interesting purchase lately made 
by the Museum and now exhib- 
ited in the Room of Recent Acces- 
sions, is the handsome carving, 
probably by Grinling Gibbons from the 
overmantel of the saloon or drawing 
room at Holme Lacy. In its sumptuous 
effect, combining richness of ornament 
with vivacious lightness of line and detail, 
the carving is typical of the best decorative 
work done in England at the end of the 
seventeenth century, a period when the 
classic dignities of Sir Christopher Wren's 
architectural design were beginning to feel 
the softening influence in details of decora- 
tion which a generation later was to de- 
velop into the fantastic gaiety of British 
rococo. 

As Wren was the outstanding artistic 
mind of the period, Grinling Gibbons was 
its master technician, and his remarkable 
work left its imprint on all the arts of the 
time, and on much succeeding work of the 
next hundred years. His method was to 
represent naturalistically fruit, flowers, 
game, and many other charming elements 
carved in full round with astonishing life- 
likeness, and yet perfectly adapted to their 
decorative function and rendered with a 
delicacy of technique of amazing quality. 
The life of Grinling Gibbon, or Gibbons, 
is not very definitely known, in spite of his 
contemporary and subsequent fame. He 
was of Dutch parentage, although pos- 
sibly born in London, his birth year being 
given as 1648. After an apprenticeship 
with Etty the architect, in Yorkshire, he 
came to London and lived in obscurity 
until John Evelyn, the diarist, brought him 
to light, as he with pride recorded. 

"This day I first acquainted His Majesty 
with that incomparable young man Gib- 
bon, whom I had lately met with in an 
obscure place by accident as I was walking 
near a poor solitary thatched house in a 
field in our parish near Sayes Court. I 
found him shut in; but looking through the 
window I perceived him carving that large 
cartoon or crucifix of Tintoretto." In 
this seclusion he worked so that he might 



"apply himself to his profession without 
interruption." On asking the price of the 
carving Evelyn was told that £100 would 
purchase it. Evelyn continues: "In good 
earnest the very frame was worth the 
money, there being nothing in Nature so 
tender and delicate as the flowers and fes- 
toons about it, and yet the work was very 
strong." 

Recommended by Evelyn, Gibbons re- 
ceived a royal appointment from Charles 
the Second, and from that time the carver's 
fame and popularity grew so that no im- 
portant work of the time was thought com- 
plete without his touch. He was responsi- 
ble for the choir-stalls, the library, and 
other sumptuous woodwork of St. Paul's 
Cathedral, as well as work at Windsor, 
Hampton Court, and great noblemen's 
houses such as Chatsworth, Petworth, and 
Holme Lacy. His royal appointment con- 
tinued through the reigns of William and 
Mary, Anne, and George the First, up to 
his death in 1721. 

Holme Lacy was the seat of the Scud- 
amores, a name most familiar because of 
"Sir Scudamore," a hero of Edmund 
Spenser's Faerie Queene, although many 
members of the house have more practical 
if less poetic claims to the consideration of 
posterity. Two magnificent suits of armor 
belonging to a Scudamore of the time of 
James the First are now in this Museum, 
and have long been known as the Chester- 
field armor from the fact that Holme Lacy 
passed by marriage into the hands of the 
Earls of Chesterfield. The present holder 
of the title some few years ago sold the 
estate, and the contents of the mansion, 
including this armor and much of the carv- 
ing, came under the hammer. The house 
thus dismantled, from which the Museum 
carving comes, was built somewhat over 
two hundred years ago, replacing earlier 
mansions, and was a complete example of 
the grand manner brought to such perfec- 
tion in English country houses from the 
reign of Charles the Second onward. The 
chief feature of Holme Lacy was the 
splendid carved decoration in all the prin- 
cipal rooms, for which Grinling Gibbons 
was employed, and it is only at Petworth 
that he exceeded on a domestic interior the 
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fineness of his work at Holme Lacy. He 
was undoubtedly helped by assistants, and 
it is probable that the Museum carving is 
in part the work of these, but nowhere else 
in the house did he exhibit the same grace- 
ful lightness of line as in this composition. 
The carving bought by the Museum is 
an entire overmantel, measuring 16 feet 5 
inches high and 8 feet \o\ inches wide. It 
is thus of unusually 
splendid size, having 
been made for a room 
the ceiling of which 
must have approach- 
ed thirty feet in 
height. The design 
of the carving con- 
sists of a double swag 
at the top, with two 
long graceful pendent 
garlands at the side, 
and at the bottom an 
inclosed panel in lower 
relief. The central 
space, of course, was 
intended to contain 
a portrait, one of the 
great Van Dycks for 
which this historic 
house was long noted. 
The fact that this 
carving is of oak, 
gilded, and not of 
limewood, unpainted, 
as in most of the 
other rooms, may ac- 
count in a way for 
the superior charm 
of the design, since 
the more obstinate 
oak with its grainy 
texture would not 

admit of the unstructural extravagances 
invited by the softer material. The gild- 
ing has been renewed at a comparatively 
recent period, a fact which does not impair 
the charm of the composition as a whole. 
All of the carvings from Holme Lacy have 
been published at various times and have 
received detailed attention by Mr. Charles 
Latham. His description of the elaborate 
carving of the "mantel in the saloon," 
now owned by the Museum, follows. 




OVERMANTEL 
PROBABLY BY GRINLING GIBBONS 



"This work, in the full Grinling Gibbons 
character, is carved in oak and gilt and 
placed on a background of white wood now, 
but probably not originally, painted in im- 
itation of oak. An eagle with outstretched 
wings and holding a sprig of oak in his 
beak occupies the central place as being 
emblematic of Charles II's restoration. 
Below is an intricately twined monogram, 
surmounted by a vis- 
count's coronet. The 
same device, rather 
more legibly arranged, 
is repeated in the 
panel below the port- 
rait. The letters V. 
and S. no doubt stand 
for Viscount Scuda- 
more, while J. and F. 
remind us that John 
Scudamore succeeded 
his grandfather, the 
first lord, in 1671, and 
twelve months later 
married Frances, 
daughterof the fourth 
Earl of Exeter. 
There is a tradition — 
arising, no doubt, 
from the pavilion-like 
character of the 
wings, which reminds 
one of the Duke of 
Montagu's work at 
Boughton — that the 
first viscount designed 
the house from 
French models after 
his embassy to that 
country. If so, the 
idea or drawing 
would have been laid 
aside during the Civil War and Com- 
monwealth period, and it is very doubtful 
whether the rebuilding was begun in his 
lifetime. His son James died in 1668, leav- 
ing a lad, who came of age and succeeded 
his grandfather three years later, He may 
have found the work in progress, or the 
whole scheme may have been the outcome 
of his youthful energy and desire to follow 
the fashion of his generation, which loved 
to pull down the homes of its ancestors and 
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replace them by buildings in the style of 
the day. The coupling of his wife's initial 
with his own on the saloon overmantel 
suggests that the last touches had been 
given some considerable time before 1694, 
for in that year the lady died, and at some 
moment before that we learn from a con- 
temporary letter that she was 'the im- 
pudentest of women,' and had eloped with 
'a Mr. Coningsby.'" 

A smaller panel of carving procured from 
another source than the Holme Lacy set, 
and typical of the later style of Grinling 
Gibbons, is also shown in the Accessions 
Room this month. It is of limewood 
deeply undercut, unpainted, and shows the 
royal arms of George the First supported 
by the lion and the unicorn, and surrounded 
by a graceful mantling of acanthus leaves. 
It presumably comes from a church, such 
heraldic tablets being often placed on the 
gallery above the west door, balancing the 
Ten Commandments carved or painted 
over the altar at the eastern end. 

D. F. 

THE EVOLUTION OF THE POLE-ARM 

A MONG the descriptive labels lately 
f\ prepared and placed on view in 
/ ^\ the Riggs gallery is one which 
-*• J^ shows many forms of European 
pole-arms and indicates when and in what 
manner they came into being. The pre- 
sent label gives us an instructive series 
of these early weapons, which are often 
of no little artistic merit both in their 
form and ornament. At first sight they 
present a confused array, but when they are 
compared with one another they are found 
to fall readily into a few lines, which 
we trace back (about A. D. 1200) not to 
arms of war but to agricultural implements. 
Thus, if we except the spear, all the 
earliest pole-arms were axes, pruning hooks, 
and scythes, showing clearly that such arms 
were originally carried by peasants who 
were drafted into war service, and carried 
with them whatever hurtful implements 
they had at hand. 

Out of the earlier simple types just noted 
("generalized," a zoologist would call them) 
arose advancing series, with structures 



arising, culminating, and disappearing, 
just as we see them in the history of shells 
or beasts. Note, for example, the changes 
which occur in the beak of a halberd. In 
the beginning it was not a part of the hal- 
berd blade, but a separate hook of metal, 
like the tongue of a buckle, which encircled 
the wooden handle of this arm. Then, 
too, in our series we find decadent lines. 
Thus, the spontoons which sergeants car- 
ried in our War of I ndependence (and which 
our state law declares must still be car- 
ried!) were nothing but degenerate sur- 
vivors of ox-tongue partisans; or the tiny 
guisarmes and dwarfed halberds of the 
seventeenth century were but the crudely 
made followers of the magnificent and 
serviceable arms of the preceding century. 
In these three arms just mentioned de- 
generation was accompanied by reduction 
in size. In another case, however, de- 
cadence was expressed in just the opposite 
way (as sometimes happens in animals), 
as in the doge's ceremonial fauchard of 
1 650- 1 700, a titanic arm, so large that it 
could hardly be carried comfortably, let 
alone be used— even when it was formed of 
a sheet of metal, instead of being a well- 
modeled and functional blade. These 
forms were senile, well on the road to ex- 
tinction, or "gerontic," as a naturalist 
would say. 

It is interesting, too, in such a series of 
forms to see how a structure changed its 
function and was thereby "stimulated" to 
greater evolutional progress; just as we 
know that such a condition causes far- 
reaching effects in animals, as when a pro- 
tective scale begins to function as a weapon, 
or a gill-cleft is "pressed" into the service 
of the ear. An example of this is the an- 
cient spear with lappets at its base, which 
originally served to keep a wounded 
animal (or man) at a safe distance, so that 
it could not "run up" the spear. When 
these lappets were found of use for in- 
flicting additional wounds, they grew 
steadily in size (changes succeeding one an- 
other for about two hundred years) and de- 
veloped all manner of unwholesome prongs. 
In the latest types (feather-staves), in fact, 
these prongs could be folded together and 
concealed within the handle. Another 
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